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PRIMER OF ORNAMENT & DESIGN, WILL BRADLEY. 

Being a series of lessons on the making of ornament, and its ap- 
plication to decorative designs, for books, wall papers, textiles, etc) 
also the various requirements of reproduction, methods of engraving, 
printing, weaving, etc., with notes on the display of type, and the 
use of ornament with the same. Pictured in black and colors and 
supplemented by illustrations from work of the leading designers. 

FOREWORD.— The following papers have been undertaken with a feeling somewhat 
akin to fear, the subject of decoration having already had a most thorough treatment at the 
hands of many well-known and competent authorities. That the character of material here 
used and the method of treatment may be better understood, something by way of foreword 
seems necessary. 

Students of decoration in America to-day are divided into three distinct classes. While 
this is probably true of other countries, yet here the division is so marked as to exert 
a distinct influence over the work produced. 

There is ( i ) the amateur whose drawings are undertaken at such moments as are spared 
from other and more pressing duties. They generally show a lack of knowledge of the 
requirements of reproduction, and are influenced by the styles that chance to be in vogue. 

Then may be mentioned (2) those who have had a shop training,— who have been 
apprenticed to art as one is apprenticed to a trade. The greater proportion of our com- 
mercial designing is being done by this class. 

Next come (3) those who have had the advantage of a technical art training. Their 
work, like that of the amateurs, often fails on its more practical side. 

It is the function of the designer or decorator to adorn a given space in a pleasing and 
interesting way. It is essential that, if he be not a craftsman, he should at least become 
familiar with the methods of reproducing his design — whether it be by engraving, printing, 
weaving, or otherwise. In these days of machinery it seldom happens that one can both 
make and apply a design — the fine bindings of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, and the books 
produced by Mr. Morris at the Kelmscott Press being notable exceptions. 

Having a knowledge of the material, the artist must now consider the use to which it is to 
be put, the character of the design necessary, the position or location of the same, and the 
most appropriate method of treatment. To be a successful decorator, one must become 
skilled in the use of ornament, and possess a knowledge of the beauty of form, the massing 
of color, the nice balancing of parts, the quality and value of a line, and the point of 
interest in a design. One may be helped in obtaining this knowledge, yet there is no definite 
rule for determining just how it shall be done; and herein lies the individuality of the artist. 

Briefly, then, it has been planned to build up and explain the method of constructing such 
designs as will require the use of numerous ornamental forms, to explain how such ornament 
is obtained, and the various methods of reproduction. It is hoped that these lessons will prove 
of some help in the field of decoration as it exists here to-day. 

\XZE will assume that the artist is to produce a design of a 
given size to be printed upon any grade of paper, and to 
contain the lettering, "A Primer of Design." The questions to 
be answered are these: (a) What character of design? (b) What 
method of treatment? (c) What style of 'lettering? '(d) What medium? 
(e) What scale or size? 

First, then, in determining the character of the design he 
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Primer of Ornament and Design 

would be influenced by the title, which would suggest the use 
of ornament. 

To obtain ornament one should go first to nature, which 
should be interpreted, not copied. It becomes obvious that the 
artist must familiarize himself with natural forms and growths. 
This will be found an interesting study. In the present instance 
he would, however, choose such a motive as would be in keep- 
ing with the character and title of the book to be adorned. This 
would call for a flower, simple either in its construction or in what 
it implies. A field daisy would fill both of these requirements. 
This, in its natural form, while 
more or less ornamental, would be- 
come monotonous and uninteresting 
if repeated. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to idealize, and construct such 
an ornament as will permit of con- 
ventional treatment or application. 
Such would be a simple sprig pat- 
tern; or, becoming familiar with 
the parts of which the flower is 
composed, they may be treated in 
various ways, according to 
the individuality or the 
desires of the artist. 

Having obtained certain 
ornamental forms, we must 
now consider the method of 
treatment — simplicity being its first requirement. This we have 
in the spot, or powdered, pattern, in which the ornament is dis- 
tributed at equal intervals over a given surface. 

We next come to the lettering, which in this design should 
be very plain and simple. And now, as lettering is much 
abused, and forms an all-important part of the work of the de- 
signer, I have decided to treat it by itself at the beginning of 
the next paper. 

Having chosen an ornament and decided upon a method of 
treating the same, the artist must now consider the medium in 
which he is to work. The design is to be printed upon any 
grade of paper. It should, then, be sharp and clean-cut, and of 
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Primer of Ornament and Design 

bold outline. It must look well upon a smooth surface, such 
as an enamelled paper, and yet present no obstacles for the 
printer if used on one of rough or antique finish. 

It is necessary to make, from the artist's 
drawing, a plate for the use of the printer. 
The design could be drawn and engraved 
upon the wood, as were the borders and 
initials used by William Morris. This 
method has much to commend it, and 
will be treated under the head of " Wood 
Engraving' ' later on; yet in this age of 
cheap production, it would not be the 
one to be considered now. The design 
should be planned for engraving by what is known as the zinc- 
etching process, which, in brief, is somewhat as follows: A 
sheet of zinc, varying in thickness from one sixteenth to one 
eighth of an inch, is first given an absolutely 
smooth and even surface; a photographic neg- 
ative is now made from the drawing, and this 
is printed upon the surface of the zinc, which 
has been prepared to receive the same. The 
zinc is now placed in a bath of nitric acid, 
which bites or eats into it at all points not 
protected by the print of the drawing, the result being to 
leave a raised surface in exact facsimile of the design. The 
plate is now mounted upon a block of wood, and made of cor- 
responding height with type. It can then be put upon a press, 
ink applied to the surface, and impressions taken from it upon 
-which is called printing. In order to get a perfect 

plate, it is absolutely necessary that 
the drawing be in a jet-black ink 
upon a clear white paper. If any 
of the lines be gray or faded, they 
will "come" gray in the negative, 
and when printed on the zinc 
^\^ s ^ rSs w iH not protect it from the acid, 

^^^ which will eat in, producing a 

ragged effect, and often 
away the whole line. 
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Thus we find that the medium is black ink upon white paper. 

The inks generally used by designers are Higgins' Ameri- 
can India Ink, (General and Waterproof, the latter being the most 
satisfactory,) and Encre de Chine Liquide. For paper, if one can 
stand a smooth, glossy surface, a fine wedding bristol will give 
good results. It takes kindly to the pen and brush, but is hard 
to "think" on. The plain unbroken surface seems to refuse to 
take on or absorb one's thoughts. Work done upon it is apt to 
be cold and feelingless ; yet on this point I would not speak too 
positively, as it may be purely a matter of sentiment. For my 
own work I have chosen to use Whatman's cold-pressed water 
color board, of a fair thickness — about 1 40 pound double demy. 

It is well for the beginner to make his preliminary sketches 
with a soft pencil on any paper of a pleasant surface. These 
may be transferred to another paper, either by the use of vege- 
table tracing paper or by rubbing powdered dry color (pref- 
erably blue, as this will not photograph) on the back of his 
drawing, and going over each line carefully with a hard pencil. 
The tracing thus obtained will be in delicate blue lines, which 
may now be altered or added to with a sharp, hard pencil. 

In this way the surface of the paper has not become de- 
stroyed by frequent erasures. 

Now comes the choice of pens and brushes. For the latter 
good red sable water color brushes of various sizes will be re- 
quired ; do not use cheap brushes, a good brush well taken care 
of is the least expensive. As for the choice of a pen, this you 
must decide by experience; my own method is to use Gillot's 
No. 170; for fine lines I use a new pen; most of my work, 
however, is done with a pen that has become limber with use, 
or with a brush. It is my custom to keep the old and worn 
pens and from them select one best suited to the work in hand. 
I have also found it a good plan to clean the pen frequently by 
dipping it in water and wiping off with a soft cotton rag. 

The last question to be answered is the size or scale; as the 
present drawing is to be reproduced as described above, the 
drawing should be somewhat larger than the plate to be en- 
graved; a safe scale to work to is to add one-fourth to the 
width and height of the given size. The reduction will have 
a refining effect on the drawing. 

I q Continued in December number. The 



